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“  ...  at  long  last 
the  urging  of  a 
wife  .  . 


The  first  of  two  articles 
on  the  sacrament  of 
contrition  and  forgiveness. 

Bv  Father  John  M.  Hayes 
Pastor,  St.  Carthage  Church, 
Chicago. 


Holy 

Healing 


innocence 


66T>LETH  me,  Father.  Thith  ith  my  firth  confethun.” 

Over  the  years  every  parish  priest  has  heard  this  announcement, 
with  or  without  the  lisp,  a  few  hundred  times.  What  does  it  mean  to 
the  confessor?  A  lengthy  chore,  but  not  an  unpleasant  one. 

“All  right,  now,  sonny,  go  ahead.”  Progress  is  slow.  Yet  the  priest 
knows  that  in  the  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  first-time  penitents,  he  will  con¬ 
front  little  real  evil  and  much  earnest  innocence.  These  are  no  flock 
of  lost  sheep  returning  to  the  fold.  Foolish  lambs.  This  hurdle,  their 
first  confession,  is  not  really  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  their  first 
Communion.  It  will  brush  off  the  dust.  It  will  enrich  the  divine  life 
baptism  planted  in  them.  It  will  teach  them  the  method  of  sacramental 
cleansing  and  suggest  that  they  use  it  again — often.  If  they  do  use  it 
often  and  well,  they  will  be  kept  from  evil.  Urey  will  grow  in  goodness. 

The  youngsters  find  this  experience  satisfying.  For  some  it’s  an 
ordeal,  like  their  first  haircut.  When  it  is  over,  they  feel  a  small  tri¬ 
umph.  They  feel  that  they  belong. 

And  they  do.  Another  group  of  fifty  or  so  have  moved  ahead  on 
the  Sacramental  Way.  They  have  found  intimiate,  if  hardly  realized, 
contact  with  our  Lord  in  His  role  of  healer,  forgiver.  They  don’t  know 
it,  but  as  a  group  they  have  improved  a  little  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  Mystical  Body.  And  they  have  found  a  way  to  heal  future  wounds 
and  infections  before  these  become  chronic  defacements  in  themselves 
and  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  same  priest  works  his  way  through  a  long  line  of  adults  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas  or  Easter  or  Trinity  Sunday.  This  can  be  slow  going, 
and  trying. 

“Well  sir,  Father,  it’s  a  long  time  since  I’ve  come  to  confession. 
Maybe  twenty  years.  I  don’t  know  rightly  how  to  begin.” 

This  fellow  will  slow  traffic  and  increase  the  jam  in  the  aisle.  Why 
couldn’t  he  corne  another  time?  Well,  no,  he  wouldn’t  come  at  any 
other  time.  One  should  be  glad  to  get  him.  He’s  worth  while.  He  needs 
a  little  prodding,  to  get  the  record  straight,  a  little  urging  to  stay  on 
the  track.  After  all,  it  doesn’t  take  long. 

“Thanks,  Father,”  and  out  he  goes,  content.  He  doesn’t  quite  real¬ 
ize  it,  but  he  has,  in  the  sight  of  the  angels,  risen  from  the  grave. 

The  devout  are  in  line,  too,  and  the  middling  good.  When  the 
weary  priest  finally  looks  out  to  find  the  church  empty,  he  sighs  with 
relief.  He  stands  up,  stretches  his  legs  and  begins  to  unwind  the  tension. 
He  is  too  tired  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  meaning  of  this  long  afternoon 
and  evening  “in  the  box.”  He  knows  that  he  has  done  a  good  stroke  of 
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How  does  the  prodigal’s  return  in  the  Confessional 
to  our  Forgiving  Father  affect  himself,  his  family,  his  parish, 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  world? 


work.  Beyond  that,  he  would  rather  forget  it.  lie  has  been  hurrying  for 
hours  to  clear  away  accumulated  human  frailty  and  stupidity  and  de¬ 
pravity.  Now  it  is  time  to  have  a  smoke  and  forget  it. 

Another  day  he  may  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  reflect 
on  the  value  of  such  a  day’s  work.  We  can  all  reflect  with  him— without 
infringing  on  the  secrecy  he  must  maintain.  For  every  Catholic  reader 
has  known  someone,  relative  or  friend,  who  was  “away  from  the  sacra¬ 
ments”  for  years.  Perhaps  nothing  but  laziness  and  neglect  were  at  the 
root  of  his  long  absence.  Of  course  “nothing  but  laziness”  can  be  one 
of  the  capital  sins  and  can  cut  a  man  off  from  God  as  effectively  as 
theft  or  drunkenness.  Perhaps  our  friend  has  been  openly  careless  about 
several  of  the  commandments. 

At  long  last  the  urging  of  a  wife  or  brother,  combined  with  an  apt 
occasion,  such  as  Christmas  eve,  propel  him  to  church  and  into  the 
confessional.  He  makes  an  honest  effort  and  comes  out,  as  we  said,  a 
new  man,  content. 

Now  an  incident  like  this  impresses  us  for  its  effect  on  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  well  it  might.  Our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  stresses  the  point.  “This 
my  son  was  lost  and  is  found  .  .  .  There  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one 

They  don’t  know  it,  but  as  a  group  they  have  improved  the  health  and 
strength  of  Christ’s  Mystical  Body,  the  Church.” 


sinner  who  does  penance  than  over  ninety-nine  just  who  need  not 
penance.” 

I  suppose  we  are  glad  because  another  soul  is,  for  the  time  at  least, 
safe.  Think  of  all  the  times  when  Uncle  Ned  might  have  been  knocked 
into  the  next  world  by  a  car.  If  our  faith  were  sharper  we  would  say 
more,  seeing  a  change  of  night  into  day,  from  death  to  life.  At  least 
we  now  count  Uncle  Ned  safe,  should  he  suddenly  take  his  leave. 

We  might  also  speculate  about  the  effect  on  a  long-lost  penitent’s 
family.  Supposedly  the  man  was  in  mortal  sin.  If  so,  his  home  was 
divided,  belonging  partly  to  Christ  and  partly  to  Satan— insofar  as  the 
latter  can  be  said  to  own  anything.  A  family,  even  a  devout  family,  gets 
used  to  such  a  situation,  but  it  can’t  be  rid  entirely  of  fear  and  dismay. 
“Dad  is  as  good  as  gold,  but  I  sure  wish  he  would  get  to  confession.” 

Possibly  dad  is  not  as  good  as  gold.  Having  slid  away  from  God  he 
is  not  much  comfort  to  his  family  either.  Could  be  that  he  gets  drunk 
occasionally,  being  depressed  by  his  spiritual  state — or  for  a  few  other 
reasons.  Perhaps  he  is  just  mean  and  cantankerous,  especially  when 
reproached  for  his  neglect  of  the  sacraments.  Surely  family  unity  is  not 
enhanced  by  severing  the  bonds  of  grace.  Well  now,  having  made  peace 
with  God,  the  man  will,  we  hope,  take  some  of  this  peace  home  with 
him.  If  his  family  was  interested  in  the  matter,  they  should  now  be 
relieved  of  anxiety.  Life  with  father,  if  he  follows  through,  will  be  more 
pleasant.  The  family  is  in  better  shape  to  reflect  the  unity  of  the  Mys¬ 
tical  Body  of  Christ— as  every  family  should.  Other  things  being  equal, 
there  should  be  more  harmony  in  that  home. 

Draw  the  picture  any  way  you  will.  Maybe  we  get  two  or  three 
members  of  a  family  straightened  out  at  once.  Maybe  their  estrange¬ 
ment  from  God  and  from  one  another  was  short-lived.  Maybe  it  was  not 
so  serious.  There  were  only  minor  quarrels,  ordinary  run-of-the-mine  dis¬ 
cord.  All  right,  mama  and  papa  go  to  confession.  They  ask  God’s  pardon 
for  their  misdemeanors.  They  promise  to  do  better,  go  home  and  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mortal  sin  is  a  killer,  as  its  name  implies.  Its  removal  and  replace¬ 
ment  by  grace — insured  by  a  good  confession — make  life  new  for  the 
family  as  well  as  the  individual.  (And  let’s  not  forget  that  venial  sin 
can  put  a  crimp  in  family  happiness,  not  to  say  the  individual’s.  Con¬ 
fession  is  a  deterrent  to  venial  sin,  as  well  as  an  eradicator.) 

Familv  members  are  members  one  of  another.  If  one  member  suf¬ 
fers  decline,  the  whole  family’s  spiritual  temperature  slides  down.  An 
ailing  member  needs  the  others  to  draw  him  with  the  bonds  of  love  to 
grace,  which  unites  the  family  with  God  and  member  with  member.  • 
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Sister  Mary  Frances 
Cervone,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  is  busy  in 
Scranton  these  days, 
but  she  hasn’t 
forgotten  the  time 
when  the  Rome  mission 
was  young. 


emimdcence 


The  memoirs  of  several 
Parish  Visitor  sisters  who 
began  the  Rome  mission 
twenty-five  years  ago; 
mostly  Sister  Mary 
Frances  and  Sister  Mary 
Veronica  did  the  writing. 


Sister  Mary  Veronica 
Powers,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
and  Sister  Mary 
Alphonsus  Eisenmenger, 
Omaha,  Neb.  were 
pioneers  in  Rome. 

Now  members  of  the 
General  Counci]  at 
the  Motherhouse, 
they  are  pictured 
enjoying  the  Rome 
Sentinel’s  reports 
on  the  mission’s 
silver  jubilee. 


66QHALL  we  get  out  and  push?”  That  was  the  only  thing  Sister  Mary 
^  Veronica  could  think  of  saying  to  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  twenty- 
five  years  ago  on  July  15.  Her  comment  came  as  their  iron  horse  ambled 
along  the  track  on  its  way  from  New  York  City  to  Rome,  New  York. 
Those  two-hundred-and-eighty  miles  were  like  a  trip  to  Tibet  for  the 
Parish  Visitor  sisters  eager  to  start  on  their  new  mission. 

But  eagerness  turned  to  jubilation  as  the  sisters  spied  Father  Edward 
D.  O’Connell,  assistant  pastor  at  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  parish,  walking 
toward  them  at  the  railroad  station  in  Rome.  Off  he  whisked  them  to 
meet  their  new  pastor,  Father  Joseph  Panesi.  All  the  warmth  of  his 
native  sunny  Italy  was  in  Father’s  welcome,  and  as  we  grew  to  know 
him  we  saw  the  beauty  and  heights  of  the  Italian  Alps  in  his  sanctity. 

After  a  visit  in  St.  John  church  to  give  thanks,  and  ask  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  our  new  venture,  we  pioneers  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names.  Mother  Mary  Edith  and  Sister  Mary  Wal- 
trude  made  us  comfortable,  not  only  for  our  first  evening,  but  for  the 
two  weeks  we  must  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  Parish  Visitor  convent 
repairs. 

But  there  were  no  sight-seeing  tours  for  those  weeks.  We  met  the 
children  of  the  Religious  Vacation  schools  the  next  morning,  and  that 


Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  first  year s  in  the  Rome  mission 


began  the  program  of  classes  in  the  a.m.  and  shopping  for  our  convent 
in  the  p.m.,  and  preparing  it  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  Parish  Visitor 
missioners.  The  women  of  the  parish  worked  side-by-side  with  us  in  this 
latter  task,  and  it  meant  that  this  work-load  was  greatly  reduced.  As  fast 
as  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  measured  and  cut  window  curtains  and  bed¬ 
spreads,  these  ladies  took  them  home  and  hemmed  them.  They  had 
them  back  faster  than  you  could  say  “Columbus!” 

But  the  ladies  were  simply  reflecting  the  friendliness  of  all  the 
parishioners.  “These  are  our  sisters!  Now  we  have  our  own  sisters!”  We 
heard  this  over  and  over  again.  It  seems  that  Rome  had  several  “national” 
parishes:  the  Germans  had  their  sisters,  the  Polish  had  their  sisters,  the 
territorial  (or  non-national)  had  their  sisters.  And  now  here  was  St. 
John  parish  with  theirs! 

Our  little  house  at  133  River  Street  was  a  wooden  frame,  “  a  shell  of 
a  place”  as  someone  once  described  it.  It  had  been  made  spotlesslv  clean 
and  was  partly  furnished  by  the  parish,  as  part  of  their  welcome  to  us. 
Their  welcome  had  been  so  sincere  and  spontaneous  that  the  evening 
the  band  played  at  our  convent  door,  we  thought  this  was  just  another 
manifestation  of  parish  joy  at  our  coming.  Maybe  we  were  a  wee  bit 
piqued  when  we  found  out  the  parishioners  celebrated  their  province 

(continued  on  page  26) 


When  radio  reigned:  a  regular  weekly  broadcast  of  the  Rome  religion  classes.  Some 
of  the  youngsters  are  now  married.  Sister  Mary  Veronica  is  at  Ma rvcrest,  and  mavbe 
the  gentleman  is  a  NBC-TV  executive ,  we  do  not  know. 


Sister  Mar y  Vera  Milheim,  E.  Orange,  N.  is  at  our  Raritan,  N.  /.,  mission  now. 
But  when  she  was  in  Rome,  she  must  often  have  found  Dominick  Street  high  and 
dry,  as  did  Sister  who  wrote  the  article  below. 


‘pfoodf 


By  Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  P.V.M.I. 

A  LL  the  sisters  were  gone  their  various  missionary  ways.  All  except 
one:  cook  and  portress  for  that  auspicious  day.  Around  nine  o’clock, 
the  morning  of  October  3,  the  Feast  of  the  Little  Flower,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1945,  the  refreshing  autumn  air  enticed  this  winsome  sister 
out  to  the  front  porch  to  breath-the-breeze  for  a  moment.  A  tiny  rivulet 
of  water  coming  over  the  alley  from  the  Mohawk  River  met  her  eyes. 
While  Sister  watched  the  little  stream  with  avid  interest,  it  grew.  And 
in  grew,  and  it  grew.  By  this  time  the  women’s  voices  from  across  the 
street  called  her  attention  to  the  swaying  steps  as  the  water  threatened 
to  wash  away  their  front  porches. 
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There  was  no  little  rivulet  coming  over  the  alley  now,  but  a  real 
river  was  roaring  down  River  Street.  Into  the  convent  I  went  and  tele¬ 
phoned  the  Catholic  Charities  Office  to  tell  our  Superior.  She  was  leav¬ 
ing,  she  said,  the  moment  she  hung  up  the  telephone.  But  she  could 
get  only  within  two  or  three  doors  of  the  convent,  and  our  communica¬ 
tion  from  then  on  had  to  be  through  the  courtesy  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell. 

Our  convent  telephone  was  near  the  dining  room  window.  “Sister, 
it’s  getting  higher.  The  water  pouring  in  over  the  cellar  wall  sounds  like 
Niagara  Falls.  It’s  getting,  getting  higher,  and  higher.  Now  it’s  almost  at 
the  window  here!”  My  voice  was  getting  higher,  too.  Pretty  soon,  I 
wouldn’t  need  a  telephone  to  get  my  message  down  the  block. 

But  I  was  not  alone.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  in  the  tabernacle 
of  our  convent  chapel;  and  then  there  was  Frank.  Frank  Rubino  was  the 
most  efficient  and  generous  church  janitor  that  ever  lived.  A  young  man, 
full  of  energy  that  belied  his  frail  stature,  that  day  he  proved  he  had  not 
bi-location,  but  tri-location.  He  moved  a  huge  supplv  of  religious  articles 
from  the  rectory  cellar.  Carton  after  carton  had  to  go  upstairs  so  that 
they  would  not  be  soaked  when  thev  were  put  out  for  the  coming  mis¬ 
sion.  Brand  new  furniture  must  go  to  the  second  floor.  And  the  pastor 
was  away!  While  our  convent  had  nothing  of  great  monetary  value,  vet 
our  poverty  made  it  doubly  precious  to  us.  How  could  it  ever  be  re¬ 
placed? 

Frank  took  all  this  voluntarily  as  his  responsibility.  He  seemed  to 
be  operating  by  an  electric  dynamo.  From  the  church  to  the  convent, 
from  the  convent  to  the  rectory,  from  the  rectorv  back  to  the  convent. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  was  always  helping  me,  vet  I  knew  he  had  those 
other  responsibilities. 

Jars  of  home-canned  fruit  and  vegetables  were  in  our  convent  cellar. 
Fortunately,  the  shelf  of  jars  adjoined  the  stairs.  Down  I  went  to  about 
the  middle  step,  which  was  not  as  yet  submerged.  One  jar  after  another 
was  transferred  from  shelf  to  steps,  while  one  step  after  another  went 
under  water.  Twenty-five  jars  stood  on  the  dining  room  table  after  the 
excitement  was  all  over.  Frank  spoke  with  great  conviction  when  he  said 
he  hadn’t  carried  a  jar  up  the  stairs;  I  was  equally  convincing  that  I  had 
not  carried  them  up.  Maybe  I  was  enjoying  tri-location,  too. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  snow  truck  was  busy  evacuating  the  families 
on  our  street.  All  consciousness  of  time  had  completely  slipped  from 
me.  Some  minutes  before  I  had  shut  off  the  stew;  no  sisters  would  be 
borne  for  dinner  this  day.  Finally,  the  snow  truck  drew  up.  Frank  sug- 

(continued  on  page  32) 
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Mrs.  Catherine  Grieco  and  Mrs.  Angelo  Matrassi  help  celebrate  Rome  mission’s 
silver  jubilee,  with  Sister  Mary  Teresita  Shanahan,  superior,  (right)  of  Astoria,  New 
York,  and  Sister  Mary  Gregory  Kotmair  of  Baltimore. 


^rtan 

By  Sister  Mary  Gregory,  P.V.M.I. 

T7'  OR  some  persons  service  is  a  way  of  life.  They  would  be  highly  em- 
barrassed  if  you  called  them  Christ-like,  yet  this  is  true.  They  are 
indeed  the  extension-of-Christ  in  time,  the  Christ  Who  said,  “I  am  in 
your  midst  as  He  Who  serves.” 

I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  some  of  the  women  who  have  work¬ 
ed  for  St.  John  the  Baptist  parish  over  both  the  lean  and  the  flourishing 
years.  Mrs.  Catherine  Grieco,  mother  of  seven,  grandmother  of  eighteen, 
and  great-grandmother  of  two,  wishes  she  had  been  able  to  do  more  for 
the  Church.  Yet  she  was  the  leaven  in  the  parish,  raising  it  through  her 
work  as  president  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Sodality,  and  her  services  to 
the  priests.  “We  used  to  do  the  linens  and  keep  the  church  clean,”  she 
recalls,  “and  this,  of  course,  with  an  eye  on  the  children,  too.”  Her  “less 
active”  work  included  making  hundreds  of  confirmation  gowns  and  hats 
for  the  parish  boys  and  girls. 

Remember,  these  are  no  leisure  time  pursuits— Mrs.  Grieco  worked 
as  a  seamstress  to  help  her  children  through  nursing  school  and  college. 


dd  and  ^Jdeartd  ^Jhat  Xift 
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Her  friend,  Mrs.  Angelo  Matrassi,  is  a  good  match  for  her,  “When  I 
read  about  people  in  other  lands  who  are  starving,  I  don’t  feel  much 
like  eating.  The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  know  I  ought  to  be 
doing  more.”  But  Mrs.  Matrassi  was  one  of  the  “shoppers”  with  Sister 
Mary  Veronica  and  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  those  early  days,  looking  for 
a  stove  and  washing  machine  to  fit  the  burse  donated  by  the  Sodality. 
“I  enjoyed  teaching  Sunday  School  before  the  Parish  Visitors  came,  and 
our  Altar  Society  work  after  that.  If  I’ve  served,  I  always  had  the  good 
example  of  mother,  Mrs.  Josephine  Marullo.  I  was  the  oldest  of  nine, 
and  Mom  had  it  hard,  coming  to  a  strange  land,  with  so  much  to  be 
learned.  Yet  she’s  still  active  in  the  Congregation  of  Mary — I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  her  washing  a  bushelbasket  of  peppers  for  the  church 
supper  not  long  ago.” 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Sodality  had  another  server.  Mrs. 
Frank  Coluccio  presided  for  twenty  years,  and  now'  she  is  busy  in  the 
Congregation  of  Mary,  which  absorbed  two  old  groups.  The  Rosarium 
Club,  whose  special  work  is  the  praying  of  the  Rosary  and  study  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  claims  her  support,  too.  That  is,  when  she  is  not  do¬ 
ing  her  duty  at  the  hospital  as  a  Gray  Lady  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Of  course  we  could  fill  pages  with  all  the  services  rendered  bv  the 
Christ-like  women  of  Rome  to  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
to  the  Parish  Visitor  sisters  in  their  missionary  work.  I  have  not  met 
them  all,  except  in  the  loving  memories  of  our  early  sisters.  But  one 
more  I  did  meet:  Mrs.  Frank  Valone.  The  sisters  have  not  forgotten  the 
first  September  they  were  in  Rome,  and  she  put  on  the  dinner  at  the 
little  old  convent  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  the  persons  with  whom 
they  would  work:  school  principals,  teachers,  social  workers,  judges.  It 
laid  the  foundation  for  our  work  with  the  children  in  vears  to  come. 
And  that  was  only  a  small  sample  of  her  value  to  her  parish  and  the 
sisters. 

When  I  met  Mrs.  Valone,  as  you  might  suspect,  she  wanted  not  to 
talk  about  herself.  She  wanted  to  tell  us  about  Father  O’Connell  and 
his  secret  work  for  the  poor,  and  the  fight  he  put  up  to  get  released  time 
religion  classes  in  New'  York  state.  She  could  have  told  us,  but  she 
didn  t,  about  Dr.  Valone,  her  husband,  and  his  works  of  charity.  She 
did  remind  us  of  those  who  have  moved  or  gone  to  God,  among  them 
Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Hart  and  Rose  Hurley. 

1  hese  are  just  samples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  parish  men  and 
women.  And  you  know  what  happens  when  you  get  a  good  sample— 
you  simply  want  more  of  the  same.  And,  thank  God,  that  is  what  our 
mission  in  Rome  has  brought  us.  • 
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Rome  Right  Now 


Father  Victor  Ciciarelli ,  pastor  at  St.  John  the  Baptist ,  is 
not  showing  the  children  statistics,  but  he  surely  has  them 
in  mind.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Parish  Visitors 
began  at  St.  John  parish,  Rome’s  population  was  32,338  with 
6,757  families.  Today  there  are  51,131  persons,  and  the 
families  have  increased  at  an  even  greater  rate.  With 
about  2,400  children  in  released  time  religion  classes  con¬ 
ducted  by  this  parish,  plans  are  now  underway  to  care  for 
more  than  1,600  elementary  school  children  by  building  a 
parochial  school.  It  will  start  with  a  few  classrooms  in 
1963  or  1964.  Because  there  are  more  than  three  hundred 
baptisms  each  year,  the  number  of  school  children  is  ex- 
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pected  to  increase  rapidly  with  every  succeeding  year. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  rooms  will  ultimately  be  needed 
within  the  next  ten  years. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  school  officials  and  teachers, 
a  staggered  released  time  program  is  maintained.  East  and 
South  Rome  schools  are  dismissed  hour  by  hour.  On  the 
heaviest  days  the  line  may  stretch  for  blocks.  Each  child, 
holding  a  bright  blue  Rosary,  prays  as  he  walks  in  line  to 
church,  mission  chapel,  loft,  sacristy  or  downstairs 
grotto.  This  is  our  famous  and  effective  Rosary  Crusade. 
Mrs.  Frank  Zita  helps  the  newcomers  to  the  praying  line, 
and  locates  many  a  carefree  youngster  to  give  him  an 
umbrella  from  his  anxious  mother.  From  West  Rome  come 
buses.  All  meet  in  church  and  pray  the  Rosary  until 
everyone  has  arrived.  When  Father  John  Martin,  who 
moderates  the  Legion  of  Mary  here,  hears  the  “Hail 
Mary  .  .  .  Holy  Mary  .  .  .”  floating  in  the  rectory  windows 
as  the  children  pass  in  line,  or  pray  in  church,  he 
says  it  reminds  him  of  pilgrims  at  Lourdes,  France. 

But  in  line  or  in  church,  on  some  days  the  classes  are 
one-hundred-and-fifty  children  in  a  grade.  When 
several  such  classes  must  be  taught  in  the  hall,  the 
discipline  problem  and  need  of  a  “classroom  atmosphere ” 
is  pointed  up  by  workmen,  passersby,  and  sometimes 
even  a  pet  dog  who  sits  in  for  instructions.  Or  classes 
in  church  may  have  interested  adult  parishioners.  Several 
hundred  high  school  students  form  a  flourishing  unit  of  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  directed  by  Father 
Nicholas  Maio,  assistant  pastor.  Junior  high  boys  use  up 
their  energies  under  the  wing  of  Father  Angelo  Libera,  who 
works  with  altar  boys,  ball  teams  and  Boy  Scouts. 
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Right:  Sister  Mary  Norbert  Molitor, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  finishing 
a  spiritual  census  visitation 
to  a  Rome  parishioner’s  home. 


Below:  Sister  Mary  Celine  J aid  el, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  starting  out 
for  religion  class  with  the 
public  school  boys  and  girls. 
Maybe  those  serious  faces 
indicate  the  earnestness  of 
the  children’s  prayer  in  their 
Rosary  Crusade. 


The  Most  Reverand  Walter  A.  Foery,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Syracuse  had  us  take  a  census  of  the  entire  city  of 
Rome.  The  information  garnered  showed  not  only  the 
spiritual  health,  but  the  neighborhoods  into  which  the 
Catholic  population  was  moving.  Result:  St.  Paul  parish. 

It  revealed,  too,  the  number  of  Catholic  children  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  consequent  value,  and  urgent  need, 
of  expanding  released  time  religion  classes. 


began  to  our  old  self,  our  nature  pulled  down 
by  original  sin,  and  birth  began  to  our  new 
life  in  Christ,  our  nature  lifted  up  to  supernatural  existence, 
at  baptism.  The  key  word  is:  began.  At  times,  perhaps,  we 
wish  that  baptism  ended,  rather  than  began,  the  struggle  to 
overcome  our  own  selfishness,  weakness  and  malice.  But,  as 
experience  teaches,  such  is  not  the  case. 

Yet  the  day  dawns  when  stress  and  strain  stop.  Attempts, 
failures,  fresh  starts  end.  The  battling  is  over.  The  warrior 
goes  home.  This  is  the  day  of  our  bodily  death:  our  last 
advance  in  our  transformation  in  Christ,  our  Head.  (Should  we 
go  to  our  Judge  before  we  have  attained  the  perfection  in 
Christ  necessary  for  this  final  and  complete  union,  we  know  we 
must  be  purified.  Purgatory,  in  that  case,  is  our  last  advance.) 

For  the  person  who  chose  to  recognize  his  Creator  by 
worship,  and  by  service  to  Christ  in  fellow-persons,  bodily 
death  is  triumph. 

Now  is  freedom  absolute.  Not  freedom  from  his  Christ- 
honored  body  (for  he  longs  for  the  day  soul  and  body  shall  be 
reunited)  but  from  the  continual  combat  caused  by  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Engagement  with  evil  now  ended, 
complete  incorporation  in  Christ  is  accomplished. 

Its  accomplishment  most  often  offers  the  greatest  pain — 
and  always  the  greatest  reward.  Fear  we  may  have  of  death, 
caused  by  our  body’s  agony  and  our  soul’s  unworthiness.  But 
God’s  help  is  for  the  asking:  death  is  our  day  of  triumph. 


that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  for  their  works  follow  them 


fust  outside 
our  congregation  cemetery 
at  Mary  crest,  Monroe,  New  York, 
a  wayside  shrine 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady. 


utaat&tu  can  indeed  be  the  last  advance  in 
/ J  /J  our  transformation  in  Christ. 

In  heaven  is  God :  Infinite  Goodness.  Only  those  who 
have  been  purified  to  perfection  can  enter  heaven. 

D  o  we  know  each  detail  of  the  manner  of  purification? 

No.  W e  do  know  that  it  must  be  a  cleansing  suffering. 

The  suffering  caused  by  separation  from  a  beloved  person 
is  one  of  the  hardest  for  us  to  bear.  If  we  have  been 
separated  from  spouse,  child,  beloved  relative  or  friend,  we 
realize  this  pain.  If  we  have  never  suffered  at  an  absence, 
then  we  have  not  loved. 

But  the  soul  in  purgatory  has  loved,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  advanced  to  this  last  stage  of  his  transformation  in 
Christ.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to  comprehend  fully  the 
meaning  of  complete  incorporation  in  Christ.  He  now  longs  for 
God  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  his  comprehension  of  Him. 

What  of  our  help  for  these  longing  souls  now  unable  to 
battle  for  themselves?  As  fellow-members  of  Christ’s  Mystical 
Body  we  are  under  a  real  and  serious  obligation.  Our  offering 
of  Masses,  our  prayers  and  good  works  must  hasten  their  union. 

For  ourselves,  let  us  check  our  choices.  Each  choice  made 
today  is  building  up  or  tearing  down  our  choice  of  God  at  death. 
Each  choice  affects  our  chance  at  one  of  these  three:  immediate 
accomplishment  of  incorporation  with  Christ,  a  painful  delay 
in  purgatory,  or  eternal  frustration  in  hell.  God  leaves  the 
choice  to  us. 
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Jim  Smith  meets 
the  jour 

living  creatures 


Text:  Sister  Mary  Janet,  P.V.M.I. 
Drawing:  Sister  Mary  Teresita,  P.V.M.I. 


.  .  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fire ,  was  a  glow 
like  amber,  that  enclosed  four  living  creatures  .  .  . 
each  of  the  four  looked  like  a  lion  when  seen  from 
the  right,  like  an  ox  when  seen  from  the  left,  like 
an  eagle  when  seen  from  above.” 
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The  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible, 

The  Book  of  Ezechiel,  Chapter  1,  verses  4,  10 


YOU  and  Jim  Smith  turn  in  at  the  parking  lot,  on  the  way  home 
from  your  parish  weekend  retreat  together.  The  two  of  you  have 
been  talking  about  whether  and  how  you  can  get  to  know  what  Christ 
was  really  like.  Momentarily,  while  you  go  in  to  admire  this  just-com¬ 
pleted  interior  of  your  parish  church,  your  mild  argument  is  suspended. 

Inside,  on  the  contemporary-style  pulpit,  in  newly  burnished 
bronze,  you  find  four  strange  figures:  a  winged  young  man,  a  winged 
lion,  a  winged  ox,  and  an  eagle.  The  Holy  Spirit,  shown  just  above  them, 
sends  His  rays  down  upon  all. 

“I  don’t  get  it.  Looks  like  a  dream!”  Since  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  not  present  yet,  Jim  Smith  whistles  softly,  "How  come  Monsignor 
put  that  on  the  pulpit?” 

You  silently  thank  your  good  memory,  (inherited  from  Grandma 
O’Brien )  because  you  recall  practically  verbatim  what  you  learned  when 
you  dipped  into  the  Bible,  and  a  few  other  books,  while  on  retreat.  It 
was  just  the  refresher  you  needed  for  this.  You  take  a  deep  breath: 

"Easy,”  as  you  go  down  the  church  steps,  and  proceed  to  explain, 
"in  the  year  594  B.C.,  almost  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  proph¬ 
et  Ezechiel  saw  figures  like  those  in  a  vision.  He  tells  about  it  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  Bible.  At  that  time  God  was  sending  advance 
notices  of  His  kingdom,  like  these  'four  living  creatures’  as  Ezechiel 
called  them.  They  are  capsule-size  picture-stories  of  four  men:  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John.  You  know  them,  the  men  who  wrote  the  story 
of  Christ’s  life  on  earth. 

“Then,  about  fifty  years  after  Christ  died,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
also  tells  us  in  his  Apocalypse  about  'four  living  creatures.’  It  was  the 


“And  in  the  midst,  where  the  throne  was,  round 
the  throne  itself,  were  four  living  creatures  .  .  . 
the.  first  figure  was  that  of  a  lion,  the  second 
that  of  an  ox,  the  third  had  a  man’s  look,  and  the 
fourth  was  that  of  an  eagle  in  flight  .  . 

The  New  Testament  of  the  Bible, 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  Chapter  4,  verses  6,  7. 
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very  early  Christians,  maybe  about  the  second  century,  that  first  thought 
of  the  ‘living  creatures'  as  symbols  of  the  four  writers  of  the  Gospel.” 

“How  come  Monsignor  put  them  on  the  pulpit,  in  this  day  and 
age?” 

“Well,  could  be  he  wanted  us  to  remember  that  those  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  our  best  source  of  information 
about  what  Christ  was  really  like.”  (You  have  a  passing  qualm  now  as 
to  whether  this  is  taking  unfair  advantage.  Your  argument  all  the  way 
down  from  the  retreat  house  had  been  that  reading  the  Gospels  is  the 
best  way  to  know  Christ.) 

But  Jim  Smith  doesn’t  give  up  wi'hout  a  struggle.  How,  he  wants 
to  know,  do  these  four  figures  from  Ezechiel  or  John  add  up  to  the 
four  writers,  the  four  Evangelists? 

You  turn  the  key  in  the  ignition,  nose  out  into  the  late  Sunday 
traffic,  and  expand: 

“As  I  said,  the  early  Christians  first  spoke  of,  and  later  pictured, 
the  ‘four  living  creatures’  as  the  Evangelists,  the  writers  of  the  Gospel. 
Take  the  young  man  with  the  wings.  He  was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  St. 
Matthew.  Matthew  wrote  to  show  his  fellow-Jews  that  Christ  was  a 
descendant  of  Abraham  and  David,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  He 
wanted  to  prove  this,  because  Jewish  prophets  had  foretold  such  would 
be. the  Messiah,  their  Savior.  Therefore,  Matthew  opened  his  Gospel 
story  with  the  human  genealogy  of  Christ.  Matthew’s  Gospel  empha¬ 
sizes  the  humanity  of  Christ,  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  winged  young 
man  we  think  of  not  only  Matthew,  but  of  Christ’s  humanity,  which  he 
recorded  for  us. 

SAINT  MARK,  THE  LION 

“Now,  while  St.  Matthew  starts  out  telling  us  about  the  human 
ancestors  of  Christ,  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  telling  us  about  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  St.  Mark  says,  ‘there  is  a  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  .  .  .  And  so  it  was  that  John  appeared  .  .  .  Lions  are  powerful  and 
royal  animals  whose  cry  resounds  through  the  wilderness.  Away  back 
in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  St.  Jerome,  commenting  on  the  Old 
Testament  s  Book  of  Ezechiel,  spoke  of  the  winged  lion  symbolizing 
St.  Mark.  And  for  Christians  ever  since,  the  lion  is  Mark.” 

You  are  really  warming  up  to  your  subject  now,  so  you  don’t  even 
mind  the  interminable  stop  light  at  Fifth  and  Main. 

“Now  comes  St.  Luke.  He’s  the  winged  ox.  Luke  opens  his  Gospel 
telling  us  about  Zachary,  who  was  ‘doing  a  priest’s  duty’— sacrificing,  in 
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other  words.  In  the  old  days,  the  ox  was  the  animal  of  sacrifice.  So 
some  folks  say  that  is  why  St.  Luke  is  symbolized  in  the  ox.  But  I  ve 
heard  some  other  ideas,  too.  Isaias,  another  Old  Testament  prophet, 
foretold,  'The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  .  .  .’  Of  course  the  ox  was  at  the 
Crib  the  first  Christmas,  probably  helping  to  keep  the  Child  cozy  with 
the  warmth  of  his  breath. 

“You  know,  Luke  has  so  many  details  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ 
which  could  come  from  only  Our  Lady,  that  it  is  easy  to  connect  his 
writing  with  the  Crib  scene,  and  then  with  the  serviceable  ox.  There’s 
another  idea,  too,  that  since  St.  Luke  gave  prominence  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ’s  life  for  us,  the  sacrifical  animal,  the  ox,  comes  to  mind  with 
Luke. 


SAINT  JOHN,  THE  EAGI.E 

“Last  of  all,  St.  John,  the  eagle.  He’s  pictured  as  the  eagle,  rightly 
too,”  you  continue,  amazed  that  Jim  Smith  hasn’t  said  a  word  since  you 
started.  “St.  John  shows  us  right  from  the  starting  verses  of  his  Gospel 
that  he  has  the  burning,  soaring  vision  of  an  eagle’s  flight.  In  his  Gospel 
the  interest  is  centered  on  the  loftiest  subject:  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Its  sublimity  starts  with  the  phrases  you’ve  heard,  Jim,  time  and  again 
as  the  last  Gospel  at  Mass,  'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and  the 
Word  was  with  God  .  .  .’  St.  John  struck  out  for  the  heights— so  John 
is  our  eagle  in  the  new  parish  pulpit  today. 

WE  TELL  YOU  WHAT  CHRIST  WAS  LIKE 

You  turn  in  at  your  own  driveway  and  help  Jim  get  his  bags  out 
of  the  car. 

“So,”  you  finish,  “that’s  why  Monsignor  wanted  the  ‘four  living 
creatures’  on  his  parish’s  pulpit.  They’re  saying,  ‘We  can  tell  you  what 
Christ  was  like.  We  told  His  story,  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament, 
from  four  points  of  view.  And  you  can  be  sure  it’s  correct  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  Llimself  was  inspiring  us  in  a  very  special  way  in  every 
word  we  wrote.’  That’s  why  the  Holy  Spirit  is  on  the  pulpit,  too,  Jim.” 

Jim  grins  at  you  and  claps  you  on  the  back. 

“O.K.,  professor,  you  win!  It  was  a  swell  retreat,  too.  Tell  me  when 
you’re  going  again.” 

As  he  saunters  into  the  house  next  door,  you’re  sure  he  is  going  to 
tell  Nancy  all  about  those  ‘four  living  creatures’  and  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  pulpit,  just  as  if  he  had  known  it  all  the  time.  • 
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By  Sister  Mary  Cepha,  P.V.M.I. 

ONE  day  I  asked  my  young  friends,  Gary,  Billy,  Deborah  and  Nancy, 
“What  is  the  most  important  book  in  your  homes?”  What  do 
you  suppose  they  answered?  The  dictionary?  The  encyclopedia?  No, 
indeed.  Each  one  said,  “The  most  important  book  in  my  home  is  the 
holy  Bible.” 

Of  course  we  all  know  other  books  are  important  too.  But  all  others 
are  written  by  men.  The  holy  Bible,  however,  is  God’s  very  own  book. 


Sister  Mary  Gregory  Kotmair,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  holds  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Rome  spellbound.  Maybe  she  is  telling  them  about  the  Bible. 
Why  not  read  this  article  to  your  youngsters ,  and  get  a  good 
review  yourself,  too? 


f-|js  Goodness 


Men  wrote  down  the  words  in  the  Bible,  true  enough,  but  God 
inspired  them.  That  means  He  put  the  thoughts  into  their  heads  in  a 
very  special  way.  Let’s  see  if  we  can  understand  what  that  means. 

Shall  we  pretend  that  it  is  a  cool,  rainy  day  in  November,  and  your 
little  sister  and  you  have  just  played  every  game  in  the  house,  and  eaten 
all  the  cookies  and  drunk  all  the  cocoa  that  mother  will  give  you? 

“Now  what  shall  we  do,  Mother?”  You’ve  asked  mother  this  ques¬ 
tion  about  five  times.  This  time,  just  like  every  other  time,  mother 
doesn’t  fail  you,  she  helps  you. 

“Sit  down  now,  and  each  one  write  a  letter  to  Gran’ma.”  That 
sounds  like  a  grand  idea,  but  you  are  back  in  three  minutes,  and  you 
have  another  question  for  mother,  “Mother,  what  shall  we  write 
about?” 

Again  mother  knows  what  to  tell  you.  Mothers  are  so  wonderful 
that  they  always  can  tell  us  exactly  what  we  should  do.  “Write  about 
your  Hallowe’en  party,”  she  says. 

But,  when  Gran’ma  gets  your  two  letters,  each  letter  will  be  differ¬ 
ent,  because  you  and  your  little  sister  are  two  different  persons.  It  is  a 
little  like  that  with  the  men  who  built  the  Bible;  although  God  told 
them  what  to  talk  about,  he  let  them  say  it  in  their  own  way,  as  long 
as  they  always  said  only  what  was  true. 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago  people  called  the  Bible  the  Books,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Book.  That  is  because  truly  the  Bible  is  many  books.  They 
are  not  big  books  that  would  fill  a  whole  shelf  in  the  library.  No,  the 
many  books  of  the  Bible  can  fit  into  one  book,  so  that  each  book  ap¬ 
pears  almost  as  a  chapter  in  one  large  book.  There  are  seventy-two 
books  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  Bible  has  two  big  divisions,  one  older 
than  the  other.  They  are  called  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Of  the  seventy-two  books,  forty-five  belong  in  the  Old  Testament. 
They  tell  many  different  stories  about  why  we  needed  a  Savior.  They 
tell  us,  too,  how  God  prepared  His  people  for  the  coming  of  His  Son 
to  redeem  them  from  their  slavery  to  the  devil.  These  forty-five  books 
tell  us  all  about  the  lives  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  neighbors,  their 
friends,  and  their  enemies,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  before 
Jesus  was  born.  When  Jesus  was  a  little  boy  about  your  age  he  read  the 
Old  Testament,  or  listened  to  its  stories  told  by  His  Blessed  Mother, 
St.  Joseph,  who  was  His  foster-father,  or  by  the  Jewish  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus.  God’s  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  are  fleeing  from  the 
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wicked  Egyptian  king,  who  had  them  in  slaver)'.  The  king  sent  his  sol¬ 
diers  after  the  Jews.  Minute  by  minute  the  soldiers  are  gaining  on  God  s 
people. 

The  Jews  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn!  In  front  of  them  is  the 
Red  Sea:  deep  and  dangerous,  with  great,  rolling  waves.  They  can  not 
cross  the  waters  with  their  wagons  and  horses.  In  back  of  them  the 
Egyptian  army  presses  closer  and  closer.  But  because  the  Jews  are  God  s 
chosen  people,  He  helps  them. 

God  says  to  their  leader,  Moses,  “Tell  the  children  of  Israel  (He 
meant  the  Jews)  to  go  ahead.  Lift  up  your  hand,  and  stretch  it  over  the 
sea  and  divide  it.  It  will  be  like  dry  ground,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
can  go  through  the  sea.’’  That  is  exactly  what  happened  when  Moses 
did  as  God  commanded.  After  the  Jews  were  safely  on  the  opposite 
shore,  Moses  stretched  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  wraters  returned 
just  in  time  to  drown  the  whole  Egyptian  army! 

The  New  Testament,  also,  has  many  fascinating  stories.  It  begins 
when  Jesus  was  born.  There  are  twenty-seven  slim  little  books  in  this 
part  of  the  Bible.  Here  we  may  read  about  the  birth  of  Jesus,  His  life 
and  death.  There  are  stories,  too,  about  His  Church  during  the  years 
right  after  He  went  up  to  heaven. 

One  of  the  loveliest  stories  of  the  New  Testament  tells  us  how 
much  Jesus  loves  children.  Do  vou  remember  the  day  Jesus  was  very 
tired  and  sat  down  to  rest?  Some  women  heard  that  He  was  there,  and 
they  hurried  up  the  road  with  their  children  to  see  Him.  Thev  wanted 
Him  to  bless  their  children.  The  apostles  thought  perhaps  they  would 
do  Jesus  a  favor,  so  they  told  the  women  Jesus  was  tired,  and  that  they 
should  not  bother  Him. 

Jesus  was  tired,  but  that  did  not  keep  Him  from  loving  people.  He 
gently  scolded  His  apostles  for  stopping  the  children.  Imagine  how  the 
mothers’  frowns  must  have  turned  into  big  smiles  as  their  children 
climbed  up  on  Jesus’s  lap,  while  He  blessed,  and  spoke  to  them,  and 
probably  heard  their  lessons,  too. 

Of  course,  the  Bible  was  not  always  in  a  book  as  you  have  it  at 
home.  Once  the  stories  were  told  by  the  old  people  to  the  young;  the 
poems  were  chanted  or  sung  in  groups.  Everyone  knew  the  Bible,  like 
we  know  our  prayers,  our  hymns,  or  like  some  people  today  know  the 
newest  songs.  The  children  memorized  the  Bible,  and  when  they  grew 
up  they  told  the  stories  to  their  children.  In  the  meantime,  some  people 
who  could  write,  put  it  on  papyrus  (a  kind  of  paper),  then  on  vellum 
(the  dried  skins  of  animals,)  and  later  it  was  beautifully  hand-lettered 
by  the  monks  in  their  monasteries.  Finally,  over  five  hundred  years  ago, 
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the  first  printing  press  was  invented,  and  the  Bible  was  the  first  book 
printed.  Since  then  we  have  many,  many  printed  copies  of  the  Bible. 

While  the  Bible  looks  different  than  it  did  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  it  still  says  the  same  things.  Tire  Catholic  Church  has  been 
very  careful  that  the  word  of  God  is  preserved  as  He  gave  it  to  men. 
Remember,  He  told  the  men  what  to  say,  so  that  we  know  every  word 
is  true.  For  God  is  Truth. 

There  is  a  special  blessing  for  those  who  read  the  Bible  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  a  day.  If  you  are  not  old  enough  to  read  it,  then  ask 
mother  and  father  to  read  it  to  you.  This  is  a  good  habit  which  you 
should  have.  Often  there  is  a  prayer  in  the  front  part  of  your  Bible.  Say 
this  before  you  begin,  then  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  you,  and  make 
plain  to  you  the  things  that  you  read. 

Take  good  care  of  your  Bible.  Keep  it  in  a  place  of  honor,  rather 
than  just  on  a  shelf  with  all  the  other  books.  Do  this  because  it  is  the 
only  Book  that  God  has  given  directly  to  us. 

If  someone  were  to  ask,  "What  is  the  most  important  book  in  your 
home?”  what  would  you  answer?  • 


Catholic  Bible  Week 


Begins  November  6 


This  is  the  week 
to  get  a  modern 
translation.  Msgr. 
Knox’s  from  St. 
Jerome’s  Latin  is 
one.  Artist  Carl 
Merschel  shows  us 
Jerome  before  his 
life’s  work.  The 
saint,  so  legend 
says,  befriended  a 
lion;  art  keeps 
him  with  Jerome. 
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Sister  Mary  Loretta  Moore ,  E.  Stroudsburg ,  Pa.  literally  does  some 
close  questioning  at  a  Rome  i960  religion  class. 


reminiscence— from  page  8 

patron  saint  with  band,  fireworks  and  sometimes  Vespers  for  three 
evenings,  and  then  Mass  on  the  saint’s  feast  day.  Well,  we  enjoyed  the 
band,  and  we’re  glad  to  bow  out  to  a  province  saint  any  day. 

The  spirit  of  the  parish  was  one  of  utter  generosity7 — and  the  kind 
that  costs  the  giver,  too.  These  were  Great  Depression  Days,  and  most  of 
the  fathers  and  husbands  were  unemployed.  The  families  depended  on 
their  own  little  gardens,  or  work  at  neighboring  farms  to  keep  nourished. 
But  how  did  this  affect  us? 

Every  day  donations  of  food  from  those  gardens  came  to  the  con¬ 
vent.  When  the  doorbell  rang,  or  a  stealthy  foot  w^as  heard  leaving  the 
back  stairs,  it  meant  a  bushelbasket  of  vegetables  or  some  fruit  for  “our 
sisters.”  We  worried  about  it.  Here  were  families,  with  no  sign  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  sight,  giving  us  food  that  perhaps  could  be  saved  for  the 
long,  hard,  cold  winter  ahead.  We  mentioned  this  to  Father,  but  he  told 
us  to  be  sure  that  God’s  blessing  would  be  showered  on  the  parish  be- 
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cause  of  their  unselfishness.  Now  when  we  look  at  the  parish,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  we  see  how  true  was  this  priest’s  prediction. 

Many  who  worked  on  the  farms  (which  produce  we  shared),  also 
lived  there  for  the  summer  months.  Father  O’Connell  knew  that  during 
this  time  they  were  deprived  of  Holy  Mass  and  the  sacraments.  He  got 
to  work.  His  Excellency,  Bishop  John  A.  Duffy  of  Syracuse  was  delight¬ 
ed  to  give  Father  permission  to  offer  Mass  on  Sunday  at  one  of  the 
largest  farms  for  the  men  and  women  housed  in  the  wooden  shacks  for 
the  working  season. 

Late  every  Saturday  we  sisters  went  out  and  prepared  the  temporary 
altar  and  the  people  for  the  next  morning.  At  five  o’clock  Sunday  we 
greeted  the  farms  with  the  rising  sun.  Father  heard  confessions,  and 
when  all  was  ready,  a  bell  was  rung.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight: 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the  congregation  of  fervent  and 
grateful  parishioners  sparkling  like  the  sun  on  the  nearbv  creek. 

But  where  there  is  the  sublime,  we  humans,  it  seems,  cannot  get 
along  without  the  ridiculous.  Just  to  make  sure  it  was  “church”  though 
lacking  the  Gothic  structure,  one  zealot  brought  a  saucer  out  and  passed 
it  for  the  Sunday  collection!  Such  is  the  short  life  of  ecstasy  in  this  world. 

However,  the  Masses  at  the  muck  farms  were  not  our  only  “outdoor 
religious  activity”.  Those  were  the  days,  too,  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Pro¬ 
cession  on  River  Street.  Three  altars  were  set  up,  the  first  on  our  convent 
porch,  the  second  on  the  grounds  of  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Names, 
and  the  final  blessing  was  given  at  the  church  steps.  Several  hundred 
marched  in  procession,  singing  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  learned 
as  children.  Everyone’s  home  along  River  Street  had  been  decorated 
under  the  loving  and  watchful  eyes  of  the  priests. 


PARISH  MINUTEMEN 

If  we  enjoyed  shades  of  Old  Italy  those  days,  don’t  forget  Rome  is 
Revolutionary  War  territory,  too.  So  it  seemed  perfectlv  natural  for  us 
to  look  upon  the  priests  as  the  parish  minutemen.  It  might  be  confes¬ 
sions  of  the  teen-aged  crowd  before  the  Confraternity  Dance,  or  during 
it;  it  could  be  training  altar  boys  or  instructing  the  children.  One  evening 
the  children’s  instructions  took  an  unusual  turn. 

Shortly  before  supper  we  noticed  a  card  table  on  the  front  lawn, 
supporting  a  sign  which  read,  “Showers  at  7:30  p.m.”  We  thought  the 
weather  forecast  a  kind  gesture,  although  the  reason  for  it  escaped  us. 
But  after  supper,  while  we  prayed  the  Rosary  in  the  convent  chapel, 
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“the  rains  came!”  The  assistant  pastor  was  using  the  garden  hose  to  cool 
the  squealing  children  on  that  hot  August  evening. 

After  Religious  Vacation  school  came  the  spiritual  census.  This 
helped  acquaint  us  with  the  families  and  their  problems.  The  priests’ 
hearts  ached  for  those  who  stayed,  or  strayed,  away  from  Mass  or  the 
sacraments.  As  Father  O’Connell  put  it,  “If  we  could  just  say  the  right 
thing,  maybe  a  little  remark  in  their  native  tongue!” 

A  “little  remark  in  the  native  tongue”  is  dear  to  every  one  of  us 
when  we’re  away  from  our  fatherland.  So  it  was  that  we  got  busy  on 
“our”  Italian.  Luckily,  one  of  us  was  of  Italian  descent,  and  she  trans¬ 
lated  some  thoughts  on  spiritual  life  into  the  language,  while  the  rest  of 
us  worked  diligently  with  Italian  grammar.  Soon  a  set  of  census  ques¬ 
tions  was  translated  and  in  the  hands  of  each  sister.  However,  since  we 
did  not  all  become  fluent  immediately,  many  of  the  parishioners  en¬ 
joyed  a  laugh  when  they  heard  the  wrong  inflection  or  pronunciation, 
which  changed  the  entire  meaning  of  a  word. 


Sister  Mary  Lucia  Scirghi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  is  instructing  some  of  the  Roman 
lambs  of  i960  in  proper  etiquette  at  the  Lord’s  table. 
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Of  course  our  “Italian  Sister”  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  rest 
of  us.  But  Sister  Mary  Frances  claims  that  the  advantage  was  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  The  elderly  folks  wanted  Sister  to  conduct  their  Altar 
Society  meeting— in  Italian,  of  course.  Sister’s  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Spir-it  advanced  immeasurably  by  the  moment,  “Please  make  my  dialect 
right!”  Sister  finished  the  meeting  with  beads  of  perspiration  standing 
on  her  forehead.  Then  the  pastor,  Father  Panesi,  rose  to  speak  to  his 
flock.  Father,  a  former  professor  at  Genoa,  spoke  in  his  native  tongue. 
Poor  Sister— she  learned  humility  along  with  dialects! 

Autumn  meant  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  the  release-time  classes 
Hundred  and  hundreds  of  children  from  the  public  schools  came  to 
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Sister  Mary  Elaine  Blais,  North  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts,  believes  active  participation 
is  the  best  teacher  in  this  year’s  autumn  classes. 


We’vd 


been  writing 
thank-you 
notes 

to 

friends  who 
have  sent 
$100 
and 
$ 500 

to  start  an 
Infirmary  Room. 

JFe’ve 

been  praying 
for  them, 
too. 


Other  friends  have  sent 

$5  towards  a  I\ovice,s  mantle,  $1  to  $10  to  help  buy  a 
tabernacle  veil,  or  $10  to  $25  for  a  slide  projector. 

Can  you  help  us,  too? 


To  the  Parish  Visitors,  Box  53  5,  Monroe,  New  York 


Name  . .  Enclosed  is  $ 

Street  Address  . 

City  .  Z one 


State 


learn  about  Jesus.  Sister  Mary  John  Bosco  was  a  great  lover  of  the  little 
ones,  and  her  sense  of  humor  was  equal.  However,  she  tolerated  no  non¬ 
sense  from  the  small  fry.  You  can  imagine  her  struggle  to  conceal  her 
mirth,  when  she  heard  a  child  announce  her  impending  presence  in  a 
stage  whisper,  “Quiet  fellas,  here  comes  Mussolini!” 

But  whatever  the  variety  of  discipline,  during  the  winters  it  never 
meant  sitting  in  the  corner.  Winters  are  mighty  chilly  and  snowy  in 
Rome.  The  church  basement  was  not  exactly  a  cozy  spot,  so  that  each 
day  the  warmest  corner,  sometimes  almost  on  top  of  the  furnace,  had 
to  be  chosen.  The  traditional  question  of  the  children  as  they  arrived 
became,  “Sister  where  do  we  go  today?”  Then  the  activity  began  in  a 
search  for  the  warmest  place. 

In  East  Rome  we  had  another  Center  that  previously  was  a  Protes¬ 
tant  church.  The  ceiling  was  high  and  the  coal-stove  low.  Often  the 
temperature  was  well  below  50  degrees.  During  the  less  comfortable  days 
the  children  formed  rows  around  the  stove:  when  the  row  nearest  the 
heat  became  reasonably  warm,  they  moved  out  and  the  next  row  moved 
in.  Tims  we  sang  hymns,  said  prayers,  and  learned  Christian  Doctrine— 
and  forbearance. 

“Sister,  there’s  no  holy  water  in  the  font!”  There  was  holy  water 
all  right,  but  it  was  frozen  solid. 

“Put  your  hand  on  it  anyway,  and  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on 
yourself,  and  get  over  to  the  stove  in  a  hurry!”  And  so  the  complaint 
department  was  abruptly  closed. 

We  believe  that  it  was  because  of,  rather  than  in  spite  of,  all  these 
“normal  mission  situations”  that  we  flourished.  Activities  covered  first 
graders  to  young  business  women.  Weekly  Sodality  meetings  were  for 
the  high  school,  as  well  as  the  Junior  Holy  Name  Society,  and  the 
Sodality  of  Our  Lady  for  the  young  women.  A  few  years  after  our  com¬ 
ing,  Catholic  Charities  opened  a  Rome  office  with  our  sisters  helping 
to  staff  it.  This  meant  another  extensive  program  of  counselling  and 
directing. 

But,  as  any  sister  will  tell  you,  all  the  activity  in  the  world  is  mean¬ 
ingless  and  sterile  without  hands  continually  in  God’s.  The  Masses 
and  the  prayers,  the  hours  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  priests,  sisters, 
parishioners  united  around  the  altar  are  today  what  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago:  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  sanctifying  grace  quicken¬ 
ing  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church.  In  the  past  quarter 
century  five  vocations  to  the  priesthood  have  blessed  this  parish.  It  is 
for  this  that  Father  Panesi  and  Father  Ciciarelli,  his  successor,  the  sisters, 
and  all  the  parishioners  work:  the  growing  and  strengthening  of  Christ’s 
Body.  • 
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gested  that  I  evacuate;  but  I  was  still  hopeful,  so  I  put  him  off. 

Frank  smelled  the  stew,  “Let’s  eat,  then.”  Good  words  any  day- 
and  Frank  certainly  needed  any  energy-makers  he  could  get.  So  we  sat 
down  to  stew  and  tea  and  a  moment's  respite.  But  not  for  long— the 
truck  returned,  this  time  demanding  our  evacuation.  Directions  from 
my  superior  told  me  to  bring  along  the  money-box  and  a  box  of  new 
stockings.  Silently  protesting  (however  that’s  done),  and  clutching  the 
money-box  tenaciously  in  my  grimy  little  hand,  I  lamented  the  cup  of 
unfinished  tea. 

When  the  truck  reached  Dominick  Street,  one  block  from  the  con¬ 
vent,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  flood  and  both  sides  of  the  street  were  lined 
with  people  watching  sister,  money-box  and  Frank  alighting.  This  only 
served  as  a  further  aggravation,  and  I  thought  of  the  warm  tea  and  the 
cozy  cloister  which  had  once  been  mine. 

The  Catholic  Charities  Office  was  our  assembly  room  for  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  sandwiches  and  hot  coffee  heated  over  a  can  of  Sterno,  help¬ 
ed  to  brighten  up  things— even  for  the  evacuated  portress-cook-for-a-dav. 
Providence  favored  us  even  if  the  river  rained  on  us:  we  were  guests  of 
Miss  Fitzsimmons  for  the  night.  Miss  Fitzsimmons  had  a  spacious 
home,  and  we  had  seldom  known  such  luxury.  In  fact,  two  of  us  didn’t 
get  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night  because  of  being  covered  with  soft,  silk 
comforters! 

Ah!  If  good  food  and  silk  comforters  had  aided  a  return  to  equilib¬ 
rium,  the  worst  blow  to  our  pride  was  yet  to  fall.  The  following  day  the 
Rome  Sentinel  bore  box-car  headlines  which  read,  “Women,  Children, 
Dogs  and  Nun  Evacuated”.  Well,  anyway  they  didn’t  mention  my 
money-box. 

Portress-cooks  keep  the  convent  archives  for  the  day,  too.  I  thought 
brevity  the  soul  of  .  .  .  well,  what  else  could  I  say,  but  “Flood;  fled.” 
And  it  is  thus  that  the  historic  entry  still  stands.  • 
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IN  YOUR  WILL 

DID  YOU  REMEMBER  CHRIST’S  WORK? 
The  Parish  Visitors  of  Mary  Immaculate ,  Inc. 
Marycrest  Convent ,  Monroe,  New  York 
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. Zone  .  . 

.  .  State  . 

.  Gift 

□ 

YOUTH  LOOKS  FOR  AND  DESERVES  GUIDANCE 

Does  God  see  you  helping  Him  in  this  picture ? 


Reverend  Mother  General 
Marycrest  —  Box  535 
Monroe,  New  York 


PARISH  VISITORS  OF  MARY  IMMACULATE 
Marycrest  Motherhouse  and  Novitiate,  Box  535,  Monroe,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 

328  West  71st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
2151  Watson  Ave.,  Bronx  72,  N.  Y. 

549  73rd  St.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

755  Madison  Avenue,  Albany  8,  N.  Y. 
146  Stanwix  Street,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CONNECTICUT 

45  Ailing  Street,  West  Haven  16,  Conn. 


ILLINOIS 

526  West  Deming  Place,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

NEW  JERSEY 

816  Old  York  Road,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

700  Madison  Avenue,  Scranton  10,  Pa. 
844  Market  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


WISCONSIN 

2004  West  State  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


